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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

•"THE possession of all the facul- 
-*- ties in the highest degree, 
which the Almighty, has conferred 
on us, would be of small importance 
to our advancement in science, or 
the attainment of any useful know- 
ledge, were we not endowed with 
memory ; for if our sensations va- 
nished so soon as they had impress- 
ed us, our ideas would be lost, and 
our knowledge limited to the transi- 
tory sensations of the present mo- 
ment ; but this faculty records our 
sensations, and enables us to revive 
those ideas, which have disappeared. 

Circumstances lead us to believe 
that we exert memory as soon as the 
other faculties ; for though we be 
ignorant of the intellectual acts of 
infants,, yet we may reasonably con- 
clude they often act from recollec- 
tiou : as they can distinguish anger 
from pleasure, in the threats and 
looks of their nurses. This cannot 
proceed from sensation, for if that 
were the case, they could not dis- 
tinguish the present, from a former 
impression; hence it is distinguish- 
able from all the other principles of 
our constitution, even by those who 
have not been accustomed to meta- 
physical investigations, being a na- 
tive and original power bestowed on 
us by the all wise Creator, forming 
an important and highly useful part 
of otir constitution. 

No plausible account can be given 
as to the method in which memory is 
exerted. Aristotle supposed, that 
in the different stages of life, the 
brains are affected in different ways; 
that in childhood, the brains are 
very soft, and the impressions soon 
die away ; in manhood, they become 
dense, and the memory is conse- 
quently more susceptible and power- 
ful ; in old age, the moisture is dried 
tip, and rendered incapable of reten- 
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tion. Speaking in such language as 
this, and assigning such causes for 
the exertion of memory, lei e us 
little grounds to advance decided 
proofs on this unfathomable mystery, 
for whatever connection there may 
be between the state of the brain, 
arid memory* it cannot be explain- 
ed from any thing we know. 

Though this doctrine is exploded 
as childish, yet we know that the 
constitution of our bodies, and the 
make of our animal spirits, are con- 
cerned in memory, since we find 
that a hurt in the head, or the rage 
of a fever, either strips the mind of 
its ideas, or renders them confus- 
ed. 

The province of memory, though 
it has sensation as its medium, yet 
it is not limited merely to this facul- 
ty, for involuntary ideas frequently 
rise in the mind ; in this case former 
scenes or actions are represented to 
us, not with any effort of recollec- 
tion, but contrary to our will, (and 
perhaps foreign to our purpose) they 
prey upon our minds, and render us 
the passive victims of our own 
thoughts. 

Voluntary ideas obey the impulse 
of our volition, and present to us 
only those ideas we call for ; but the 
revival of our ideas is not always de- 
pendent on a strong desire to recol- 
lect, for we often find ourselves at 
the greatest loss, when we most wish 
to recal our ideas ; this proceeds 
from our embarrassment, and the 
more forcible direction of our 
thoughts to other, than the present 
purposes. 

Frequent repetition helps much 
to the fixing ideas in our mind. The 
school-boy by often reading over 
his grammar, makes a Usr,ig im- 
pression on his memory, but was 
his attention not directed to it, his 
ideas would fade, for without renew- 
ing the senses by repealed exercise, 
impressions moulder away, and leave 
isbb 
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us as void of them as if they had 
never existed. 

To constitute a good memory, 
there are three qualities : upon a 
due proportion of each, all the basis 
of memory rests, viz. susceptible- 
ness, retentiveness, and readiness. 

Susceptibility is the capacity of 
remembering a great many subjects 
with facility and quickness, and 
from the easy attainment of any ob- 
ject, the possessors of it desire, is 
often employed in useless recollec- 
tions ; a storehouse for trifles, and 
not to improving subjects as the gift 
of nature. 

Relentiveness is the firmness with 
which the ideas communicated are 
retained, and from the difficulty 
such people have in treasuriug up 
their knowledge, they commonly im- 
press the choicest things on this 
principle, and are thus compensated 
tor their labour. 

Readiness is the facility with 
which we recollect things, and is 
highly useful to those who act in 
public life : It is, as well as suscep- 
tibility and relentiveness, capable of 
great improvement by habit, and 
continued and persevering efforts. 

1 have now given nearly as much 
information as can be communicated 
on the subject. I might indeed, en- 
ter into a (urge field of speculation, 
about the improvement of the me- 
mory, the variety of it in different 
individuals, or of artificial memory, 
a professor of which extraordinary 
art, read a course of lectures in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, this year, for 
the small fee of five guineas for fif- 
teen lectures ! 

Quintus Quiz. 
Doran's Rock. 



have come to the resolution of re- 
linquishing your publication at the 
end of the year. I therefore take 
the. liberty, before the close of the 
work, of correcting a small mistake, 
which your ingenious correspondent 
S.M.S. has fallen into, respecting 
the derivation of Ballymena, in his 
Sketch of a Ramble, in 1810, which 
was published in your Magazine, 
for May, 1812. The author there 
states, that ihe town takes its name 
from Battliemainath, which signifies 
the town upon the ford of the river 
Main. Now this 1 apprehend to be 
erroneous, as Ballymena is not with- 
in a mile and a half of the river 
Main ; and therefore could not, with 
any propriety, be named from that 
river, it being situated on the Braid 
Water, which falls into the Main, 
a considerable distance below the 
town. The more probable deriva- 
tion is, that Ballymenagh, as it was 
original)! pelt, signifies the Middle 
Town ; from Bally, a town j and 
Menagh, Middle ; and this is strong- 
ly corroborated by the well known 
fact of the market-house being sup- 
posed to be situated near the centre 
of the county. The derivation of 
Craigbilly is probably also from Craig 
and Bally, meaning the town on the 
Craig, from what I have just stat- 
ed. I hope your correspondent will 
not suppose that I have any inten- 
tion of depreciating his labours ; on 
the contrary, 1 think he deserves 
the thanks of every one interested ia 
the topography of our island. 

I remain, &c. 

G. 
November 9th, 1812. 



To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 



To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magaxint, GENTLEM EN 



Gentlemen, 

I PERCEIVE, with regret, by your 
last month's Magazine, that you 



I HAVE read with great pleasure, 
in your last month's Magazine, 
an ingenious communication, from. 
Dr. Ogilby, of Dublin, containing 



